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Calendar of Forthcoming Events. 


MAINE SYATE FArtR: At Presumpscot Park, Port- 
land, Sept. 17-20. Fairin City Hall. A. L. Denni- 
son, Secretary, Portland. 

MAINE STATE PUMOLOGICAL SocigTY: Annu- 
al Fair at Lewiston, Sept, 24-26. Geo. B. Sawyer, 
Secretary, Wiscasset. 

PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK: Exhibition of 
the Board of Agriculture, Uct. 811. Hon. Jalius L. 
Inches, Secretary, Fredrictoa. 

Knox County Society: Annual Fair at Cam- 
den Oct 1-3. F. W. Smith, Secretary, Rockland. 

MONTVILLE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY: Annual 
Fair, Oct. 2. 

SCARBORO’ FakMERs’ CLUB: Annual Fair at 
Prospect Hill, Sept. 24-25. 

ANDROSCOGGIN CoUNTY: Annual Fair at Lewis 
ton, Oct. 1-3, W. R. Wright. Secretary, Lewiston. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY: Annual Fair at Farmington, 
Oct. 8-10. V.L. Craig Secretary, Farmington. 

NortTH FRANKLIN Socrery: Annual Fair at 
Toothaker’s Park, Phillips, Oct. 1-2. James W. 
Butterfield, Secretary, Phillips. 

Norrl KNOX Society: Annual Fair at Wash- 
ineton Mills, Uct. 13. Wm. Gleasen, Secretary, 
Union. 

East SOMERSET: Annual Fair at Hartland, Sept. 
10-L1. J. Finson, Secretary, Hartland. 

PenonscoT AGRICULTURAL Society: Annual 
| ad at Orono, Sept, 11-13. B.A. Burr, Secretary, 

‘or. 


ngor. 
KESNEBEC AGRICULTURAL Socitgty: Annual 
Fair at Readfleld, Oct, 1-3. Geo. A. Russell, Secre- 


Est SOMERSET Society: Annual Fair at 
North Anson, Oct. 1-2, Benj, G. Alibse, Secretary, 
North Anson. 


Norra AROOSTOOK Society: Annual Fair at 
Presque Iele, Oct. 12-13. CU. F. Coilins, Secretary, 
Presque Isle. 

SEARSPORT FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ ASSO- 
CIATION: Annual Fair at Searsport Viliage, an in 
Union Hall, Oct. 11-12. A. F. Mathews Sec, retary. 

Penopscot CENTRE: Annual Fair 0t East Cor. 
inth, Sept. 23-24. Geo. W. Dunning, Secretary, W. 
Charleston. 

OXFeRD COUNTY: Annual Fair at South Paris, 
Oct. 1-3. A.C, Thomas King, Secretary. 

PISCATAQUIS CENTRAL: Annual Fair at Dover. 
Sept. 25-26. D. W. Brockway, Secretary, Dover. 











National Agricultural Congress. 


Summer Session at New Haven, Conn. 

The National Agricultural Congress held 
ite semi-annual meeting at New Haven, 
Conn., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week, in accordance with pre- 
vious announcement. From what we have 
said from time to time concerning this or- 
ganization and its work, our readers are al- 
ready quite familiar with its history; but 
as we get acloser view of its affairs from 
an attendance upon its meetings, it may not 
be out of place to give them some idea 
of new impressions concerning it, founded 
upon such acquaintance and contact. 

History of the Congress, 

The National Agricultural Congress as 
a distinct organization, grew out ot the un- 
ion of two lesser but similar associations— 
the ‘Cotton States Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Association,” whose headquarters were 
at Augusta, Georgia, and the ‘*National Ag- 
ricultural Association” of Nashville, Tenn., 
having held two independent sessions, at 
each of which representatives from eleven 
States were present, and believing that both 
organizations had the same objects and pur- 
poses in view the two were, after the prop- 
er preliminary arrangements had been ef- 
fected, united under the name of the ‘‘Na- 
tional Agricultural Congress.” This con- 
solidated session was held at St. Louis in 
May 1872, the associations of which it was 
eomposed having held meetings in 1870 and 
1871 at Augusta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Selma, Ala. At its first meeting Dr. R. J. 
Spurr of Kentucky was elected President 
and Charles W. Greene of Jackson, Tenn., 
Secretary. Delegates were present at this 
meeting of organization from Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Minnesota, Tennessee and Virginia. ‘The 
little pamphlet which contains the proceed- 
ings of this meeting, issued in 1872, shows 
that the Congress considered such subjects 
as forest culture, public transportation, fer- 
tilizer control, meteorological observations 
for the benefit of farmers, education and 
the duties of agricultural colleges, manage- 
ment of fairs, etc. At the first meeting, 
also, the late Prof. Maury gave that notable 
address of his on the applicability of science 
to agriculture or the establishment of a 
general system of meteorologica! observa- 
tions and crop forecasts—which was one of 
the last efforts of his useful life. The sec- 
ond session of the Congress was held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana in 1873, but from not 
having at hand the transactions of that year 
—if published—we have no facts touching 
its work till the Centennial meeting at Phil- 
adelphia in 1876, at which numerous pa- 
pers were read by representative men,—the 
Transactions of the meeting making a pam- 
phlet ot respectable size, but so full of 
typographical errors as to make any one 
ashamed of it. Last winter a session was 
held at Washington, D. C., but we are not 
aware that the doings of the meeting have 
ever been published in a bod;. 

Impressions and Criticisms. 

After this somewhat lengthy introduction, 
needed to make our account intelligible, 
we come to this New Haven meeting and 
its prospects—it is too early yet to speak of 
its results—and of some of the impressions 
which one has who studies its make-up. 
The idea of a National Agricultural Con- 
gress—while embodying many good fea- 
tures, provided they could be crystalized 
and put into effective operation to bring 
about needed reforms and pesitive results 
—aleo embodies the idea of an association 
attempting too much, beset with many ob- 
stacles and difficulties in carrying on its 
work, and being so cumbersome in its man- 
agement as to fail of accomplishing the pur- 
poses it has in view. As witness the im- 
mense territory in our Nation, with its dif- 
ferent industries ; the difficulty and expense 
of attending from distant points—the en- 
tire proceedings of the recent session go- 
ing on without the presence of its Secre- 
tary—the officers and members being stran- 
gers to each other and not acquainted with 
their methods of work and other peculiari- 
ties, needed to reach results in common; 
the frequent changing of its officers living 
in distant States, rendering its work tem- 
porary and fragmentary. These are a few 
of the difficulties surrounding the effectual 
life of an association having the best and 
highest endeavors, and which was started 
with a grand purpose. We have yet to see 
long life and a useful record, in our coun- 
try, to organizations which have attempted 
80 much as to break down with their own 
weight. The “United States Agricultural 
Society” which held one exhibition only, 
and was found too cumbersome to manage, 
though born in Boston with great expecta- 
tiona, is an example; and the New Eng- 





Jand ral Society the most useless 
osctien et hee ni a iepaidinn yj ey 


the laughing stock of the agricultural press. 
Qs course we find exceptions to the above 





—notably in the history of the American 
Pomological Society, and some of the great 
scientific associations. But the general crit- 
icism holds true, nevertheless. It must be 
said however, in commendation of the offi- 
cers of the Congress that they have in ar- 
ranging the places for its meetings fully 
carried out the intertion of its founders in 
making it National—from the soath to the 
west and the extreme east certainly gives 

to the work of the Congress a national 
character, in full aceordance with its by- | 
laws. The attendance of southern gentle- 
men at the New Haven meeting was most | 
noticeable, and formed one of its most pleas- 
ant features; and if the Congress does noth- 
ing else but help to cement anew the bond 
of fellowship and brotherhood between those 
of different sections ef our Nation engaged 
in the best of human callings, it will not be | 
fruitless of good results. 

The Birthplace of Farmers’ Conventions. 





In passing, we have just a word about 
some associations of New Haven, of interest 
to our readers. The modern system of 
farmers’ conventions, or meetings or clubs, 
—by whatever name they are known—had 
its origin, or at least its first practical ex- 
ample in this very city of New Haven. 
Possibly some of our readers remember, 
possibly others of the later generation nev- 
er knew about the Yale Agricultural Lec- 
tures,—a four week’s course of lectures on 
agriculture, given at the Yale Scientific 
School (now the Sheffield Scientific School) 
nearly twenty years ago, in 1859; the very 
inception of the idea of our farmers’ con- 
ventions, now so common—so that New 
Haven is indeed the birthplace of the now 
popular American farmers’ meetings, and 
the fitting place for a session of the Nation- 
al Agricultural Congress. At that grand 
Farmers’ Club—the reports of which were so 
widely disseminated in the N. Y. Tribune 
when controlled by Farmer Greeley—were 
given fifty-nine lectures by the most eminent 
agriculturists and scientfic gentlemen of the 
‘time, many of whom are now doing good 
service in the same noble work, though 
some have ended their earthly labors. 
Among the speakers at that convention now 
living were Marshal P. Wilder, Prof. S. W. 
Johnson, Dr. Asa Fitch, Lewis F. Allen, 
Geo. B. Emerson, Henry F. French, Joseph 
Harris, Prof. D. C. Eaton, T. S. Gold, Prof. 
Wan. H. Brewer, Patrick Barry, Levi Bart- 
lett, L. H. Tucker, of Country Gentleman, 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Charles L. Flint, 
M. C. Weld, then of the Counecticut Hume- 
stead, Prof. B. Silliman and Hon. Cassius M. 
Clay, a distiguished cattle breeder and pol- 
itician of Kentucky. These are now well 
known, prominent and ueful workers in 
fields of influence and usefulness. Of those 
who took part in that notable Convention, 
not now living, were Dr. C..W. Grant and 
R. G. Pardee, both eminent horticulturists, 
Moses Quimby the apiaiculturist, John 
Stanton Gould, a President of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, and a gentle- 
man whom many of our farmers will re- 
memberas a lecturer at the meeting of our 
Board of Agriculture at Paris in 1871, 
and Sanford Howard, formeriy editor of 
the Boston Cultivator, and late Secretary of 
the Michigan Board of Agriculture. Of 
those who took part in that Conveation who 
were also present at the late Cengress were 
Patrick Barry of Rochester, N. Y., Prof. 
Brewer, Mr. T. 8. Gold, and Prof. Johanson 
of Connecticut. The agricultnral press did 
much in disseminating the results of that 
first convention, it has been doing the same 
work ever since, and is to-day the most po- 
tent and effectual agency in the dissemina- 
tion of agricultural information and the 
elevation and improvement of farmers and 
farming. 

The Personnel of the Congress. 

The numbers in attendance upon the ses- 
sion of the Congress were at no time large, 
not more than a hundred being present at 
its most successful sitting. But with the 
exception of a few Connecticut farmers who 
were all intelligent and earnest men, such 
as one would meet at a farmers’ convention 
in our own State, the gentlemen were 
marked and distiactive men who are well 
known throughout the country as represen- 
tatives of enlightened agriculture. Gen- 
erally the speakers and leading persons in 
attendance were men in middle life or past, 
while some might be called old, compara- 
tively, and afew were young. Mr. Janes 
the President of the Congress is the suc- 
cessful Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
state of Georgia, who has done so much in 
such brief time to organize his Department, 
and put in operation the forces by which he 
is doing so great a work for the develop- 
ment of the industries of his State. He is, 
say fifty-five years of age, of solid build, a 
practical farmer, and a free, social gentle- 
man, whom it is a pleasure to meet. Mr. 
Brewer, the chairman of the business com- 
mittee, is an aetive gentleman of great 
scholarly attainments, the Professor of ag- 
riculture in the Sheffield School, and botan- 
ist to the Connecticut State Board of Agri- 
culture. Mr. J. R. Dodge, until recently 
the statistican of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the man who ought to have 
been Commissioner, is one of the prominent 
men of the Convention. He is we should 
judge nearly sixty years of age, but yet 
young in appearance, and his pleasant smile 
in conversation is rare to meet. Friend 
Thomas of the Country Gentleman,—who 
does more work on that admirable journal 
than many think—was present, with his 
faithful crutch by his side. Anold man, 
but young in feelings, aud who is always 
practical in what he says, and says some- 
thing well worth hearing. Bro. Wetherell 
of the Traveller, with his venerable white 
beard, though he is a young man yet, was 
dilligent in making notes, and did not seem 
himself to us, as he took but little part in 
the discussions. Bro. Cheever of the New 
England Farmer was also present, note 
book in hand, and his bronzed farmer-like 
face and browned hands showed him to be 
the honest, practical farmer which he is, as 
well as a sensible writer on what he knows 
about farming—which is a good deal. The 
southern members of the convention were 
numerous, and several States were repre- 
sented, Col. B. C. Yancy of Georgia. Prof. 
I. T. Tichenor of Alabama, Ezra Whitman 
of Maryland, being the leading members of 
the delegation. Mf. Whitman, by the 
way, is a Maine man, an old Winthrop 
boy, a friend of the MaInE Farmer of more 
than forty years’ standing, and himself edi- 
tor of the Maryland Farmer, one of our 
exchanges, Mr. T.8. Gold, Secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Board of Agricul- 
ture, Prof. B. G. Northrop of the Conn. 





.Boardof Agriculture and Mr.P. Barry the vet- 





good service in the cause of agriculture, 
tree planting and rural embellishments, Dr. 
Noah Cressy of the Mass. Agricultural Col- 
lege, Henry M. Seeley, Secretary of the Vt. 


eran horticulturist of Rochester, N.Y., were 
leading members of the convention. Prom- 
inent among the younger men present were 
Dr. Sturtevant, the energetic, studious, 
thoughtful, wide awake editor of the Scien- 
tific Farmer, and Secretary pro. temp. of the 
Congress; Prof. S. W. Shattuck of the Illi- 
nois Industrial University, and Mr. E. H. 
Libby, the successful young originator of 


The subject was received with great inter- 
est by the Congress, and was regaided by 
many prominent geutlemen, as the most 
important matter that had been presented 
for consideration. Attention to this matter 
is largely on the increase in our country, 
and the experiment our State is makiag in 
its establishment will be watched with earn- 
est care by states and capitalists. 


The morning session of the third day was | 


epened by a paper from friend John J. 


Thomas of the Country Gentlemen, on the | cussion thereon, are filled with practical 


arrangement and improvement of buildings 
—a subject to which he has given much at- 





Forthe Maine Farmer. 


About Raising an Orchard. 


Communications. | 
= z == | get top-worked trees into bearing, I find 
| many difficuties in regard to a perfect union 
jand uniform growth between scion and 
| stock. All grafting on limbs too large to 


on my mind, as facts must upon all candid 


minds. Besides the length of time needed 


a ; | grow over, or nearly so, the first year, is li- 
I have to thank you, Mr. Editor, fora/able to suffer in our hard winters, and 


copy of the Fifth Annual Report of the! 


Maine Pomological Society, which, with its 
predecessors, | have read with avidity, and 





regard as among the most useful books I 
have read upon the subject. 
Dr. True’s excellent paper, with the dis- 








|truths that cannot fail to help those who | 
| read and reflect upon them. We need more) 
‘of science and less of empiricism—more | 


'the Scientific Farmer who has recently | tention,—and the practical directions of his knowledge and less of men’s mere say-so— | 


jumped at a bound into the position of man- | well stored mind and large experience, in| in connection with the handling of fruit | 


aging editor of the American Agriculturist 
at the boyish age of twenty-six—who is, we 
are proud to say a native of Maine—where 
we are sure his organizing ability and in- 
dustry will help te make that good paper 
better than ever. Altogether the make up | 
of the Convention, though small in num- | 
bers, was strong in representative men from 
south, west and east of our great country. 
The Proceedings. 

The proceedings of the Congress were 
much in accordance with the published pro- 
gramme, and yet they were a partial dis- 
appointment. The whole drift of the es- 
says and discussions lacked unity, and aim 
to a definite end—which should certainly 
characterize the doings of a National Ag- 
ricultural Congress. The proceedings in 
general character, did net rise above the 
level of our State farmers’ convention, and 
the meetings of our boards of agriculture. 
They should have been way above them, 
and dealt with vital and important questions 
touching our agriculture in various ways— 
its relations to the state, the methods of 
work carried on by our yarious state boards 
and agricultural colleges and their improve- 
ments, its relations to public transportation, 
and its social and other phases—to which the 
best consideration of a congress of agricul- 
turists should have been given. 

The forenoon of the opening day was oc- 
cupied with the usual preliminary arrange- 
ments, complimentary speeches, etc. The 
session of the afternoon opened with the 
reading of a paper on agricultural educa- 
tion by President Janes, in which he took 
solid and earnest position in favor of the 
broadest and best education for farmers, 
but his essay fell much into the old channel 
of efforts on this subject and contained no 
single new thought of any value. Mr. E. 
E. Barney of Dayton, Ohio, followed with 
a plea for the almost universal planting of 
the Catalpa tree throughout the western 
and middle states. It was a paper of many 
good points, interesting, full of compact. 
useful facts and received close attention. 
Though the wood is light it is almost inde- 
structable, when placed in the ground or 
lying upon it, while its use in the arts, 
where strength and elasticity are wanted, 
renders it of great value. It is also very 
useful for fence timber, posts and stakes, as 
it has no sap wood, and will last for gener- 
ations. Mr. Barney has published a work 
on the Catalpa tree, and as he is te issue a 
second edition at an early date solicits in- 
formation upon the subject from all sources. 
Prof. Northrop of New Haven next read a 
paper on the reclamation of the waste lands 
of the Atlantic eoast. It would seem from 
the immense area of our territory and the 
large amount of fertile land we possess, 
that it were idle to talk about reclaiming 
the sand dunes and unprofitable hillsides of 
our great coast—but in fact it is not too 
early te have our thoughts turned to this 
subject, and to the reclaiming them in just 
the best and most easily to be accomplished 
manner that can be put in operation, viz., 
planting them with trees that are adapted 
to the several localities in which the sand 
dunes, barrens and unproductive hillsides 
are found. The re-wooding the barren 
sands of the Atlantic coast with the larch, 
pine and other trees was considered perfect- 
ly practicable, and the lecturer gave-many 
statements of interest from practical men 
who are engaged in this work. The famil- 
iarity of Prof. Northrop with the subject of 
forests, forest culture, schools and legisla- 
tion of European countries—where he trav- 
eled extensively last season—gave great in- 
terest to the account of his personal observ- 
tions while there. 

On the morning of the second day Mr. J. 
R. Dodge opened the session with an ad- 
dress commemorative of the life and services 
of the late Hon. W. C. Flagg, the President 
of the Congress. It was aplatn sketch of 
the work of a good man, a representative 
Western man who had the capacity to make 
the National Agricultural Congress all any 
man living could make it, and whose death 
was a loss to American science and Ameri- 
can agriculture. There was little attempt 
at eulogy oradisply of fine words in the 
sensible production, and as the main facts 
in the life of Mr. Fiagg have heretofore 
been given in our eolumns, we need not 
refer to them again. 

The paper prepared by Prof. E. W. Hil- 
gard, of the University of California was 
read by Prof. Brewer. It dealt with the 
relations of science to agriculture, but had 
more especial reference tothe scope and 
management of our agricultural colleges, 
striking a good idea in the thought that the 
influence of the farm should be closely 
thrown around such institutions. They 
should teach that manual labor may be 
combined with intellectual labor; for when 
workmen are rendered intelligent, the re- 
spect for them by others is increased, and 
their own self respect augmented, while 
their labors have a new delight for them. 
The paper alladed in a somewhat disparag- 
ing tone to the agricultural press, which 
“advanced many fallacies,’’ seeming to for- 
get that the agricultural press was the 
agency of dispelling more “fallacies” in 
agriculture than it was guilty of advancing, 
and that but for it, the influence of such 
meetings as that at which his paper was 
read, would drop into forgetfulness at the 
moment of adjournment. 

Three papers were erowded into the af- 
terneon session, besides a very common- 
place discussion which occupied nearly an 
hour., and produce only conflicting results. 
Dr. E. L. Sturtevant spoke on his favorite 
subject of Plant Fertilization; Prof. I. T. 
Tichenor of Alabama gave a lecture on the 
extent, effects and remedy of soil exhaus- 
tion in our country—a symmetrical, well 
spoken address, abounding in rounded per- 
iods, and a multiplicity of finely chosen 
words, but extravagant and unwarranted 
statements so far as its statistics were con- 
cerned, and Mr. Ernest Th. Gennert read a 
most admirable paper on the beet sugar in- 
dustry in the United States, which we in- 








Board of Education, who has done such 





tend to publish in full in a succeeding issue. 


regard to the details of planing, building, 
arranging, and care of all sorts of farm 
buildings from the dwelling to the smallest 
out-building; were of a kind to command 
close attention. As it is doubtful if the 
transactions of the Congress are published, 


except in the public journals, we hepe friend | 


Thomas will give American farmers. the 
whole of his admirable essay by publishing 
it eritire in the Country Gentleman. 

Following this, Hon. John L. Hayes of 
Boston read a most admirable address on 
the resources of the United States for sheep 
husbandry and the wool manufacture—a 
subject most fitting to be discussed by a 
National Congress of agriculturists, and 
the treatment of which could not have 
been entrusted to better hands. Mr. Hayes 
is the best informed gentleman on the sub- 
jects of this specialty in the country, and is 
everywhere acknowledged as the highest 
authority in matters of wool, wool statis- 
tics, production and manipulation. No ab- 
stract can give a satisfactory idea of its 
great value, but we have filed for early in- 
sertion in our columns the substance of its 
leading features, as given in the Boston 
Advertiser on the day ot its delivery. This 
lecture occupied the remainder of the fore- 
noon session. 

In the afternoon the able paper of Prof. 
W. H. Brewer on the relations of the gov- 
ernment te agriculture was read by that 
gentleman—and it was this paper with two 
or three others which saved. the proceed- 
ings from utter failure as a National meet- 
ing. Prof. Brewer is a compact writer, 
tine speaker, and the different phases of his 
subiect were very thoroughly and ably pre- 
sented. He claimed that by the theoretical 
rules underlying our government, it was 
its duty to perform certain necessary work 
for the general good, and he believed that 
in the future agriculture would receive more 
aid and attention from the general govern- 
ment than it had in the past. The collec- 
tion and publication of agricultural statis- 
tics, official estimates, and the dissemina- 
tion of agricultural information rightfully 
belonged to the government. Among eth- 
er matters proper for government control 
is that pertaining to inland transportation, 
and the organized action of capital to do 
what is beyond the power of individual en- 
terprise—which last he believed to be the 
coming conflict in our civilization. But 
time will solve it, and he believed it would 
be solved by the people, and in the interests 
of the people. 

The session of the Congress was con- 
tinued into Thursday evening, but as we 
were obliged to leave in order to make con- 
nections for the east, it was impossible for 
us to be present at the closing meeting. 
Papers were to be given by Dr. C. V. Riley 
of Washington, D. U., on the relatians of 
entomology to agriculture; by X. A. Wil- 
lard, A M., of New York on dairying adapt- 
ed to the southern states; and by Dr. H. J. 
Smith of Philadelphia and Dr. N. H. Paaren 
of Chicago on the needs and importance of 
the veterinary art tothe United States— 
some of whom were not present, and whose 
papers would be read by others. 

Besults and Conclusions. 

The results of the lste session of the Con- 
gress may be gathered up somewhat after 
this fashion:—a three day’s convention at 
which papers were read to very small au- 
diences, on a considerable variety of topics 
—some ef them important, others common- 
place—by distinguished gentlemen, and 
which but forthe agency of the agricul- 
tural press in publishing an account of the 
same for the benefit of those most interest- 
ed, would exert but little influence upon 
our agricultural thought or practices. It 
was a matter for regret that the Secretary 
of the Congress was not present, and that 
no excaise for his absence was telegraphed 
to the convention, at any time during its 
sitting, was a matter of surprise. Dr. Stur- 
tevant, as temporary secretary, won com- 
pliments from all who saw the capacity 
which he brought to the discharge of duties 
with which he was not familiar; but ali 
through the meeting it was plain the or- 
ganization needed a head, and Mr. Periam’s 
presence would undoubtedly have given to 
its proceedings more unity and system—he 
being the officer who had had the planing 
ot all arrangements for the meeting. 

Having attended a session of the *Na- 
tional Agricultural Congress,’ we are more 
than ever cOnvinced that our remarks at 
the commencement of this article in regard 
to the difficulty of managing an association 
covering so much territory, with so ineffi- 
cient and uncertain a set of machinery, are 
not out of place. And yet, is a Congress 
of National agriculturists, meeting on a 
good basis, and going to work by good 
methods to accomplish needed results, an 
impossibility? Not by any means, as the 
success of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and a few like 
societies shows that it is not an impossibil- 
ity. And not far distant, we predict, will 
be the day when an association composed 
of the Secretaries of the various boards, 
departments, and societies of agriculture in 
the several States, with the Presidents of 
the State colleges of agriculture, will be 
formed; which shall hold a two weeks’ ses- 
sion once in two years, attended by paid 
delegates, where ample time shall be given 
for fully considering measures relating to 
the pro-perity and advancement of all the 
agencies for the promotion of agricultural 
knowledge and practices, and where time 
shall not be taken up with tedious discus- 
sions on the results of applying different 
fertilizers to different soils, and similar mat- 
ters. And even then we believe the most 
good must aad will continue to be accom- 
plished in a positive way, by our State 
Farmers’ Conventions, local club meetings, 
and the agricultural press ;—agencies in 
which we have the most unshaken faith, 
because we see the results, every day, in 
the different states where these agencies are 
at work, of what they are accomplishiog, 
gradually, but surely, in behalf of our ag- 
riculture. 


| trees, and the growing of an orchard, be-| 


| fore the teaching we get from books will be 
| of much practical help to the interested be- 
ginner in fruit culture. Tere is po reason 
why, by the sound experience of his prede- 


chardist may not proceed in bis work upon 
asound basis. so that, (making allowance 
for oversights, and the want of that knowl- 
| edge of the relative importance of various 

points that can be got only by actual expe- 
rience), he will be successful from the start, 
instead of wasting the first ten years, and 
becoming discouraged by iil-success, the 
causes of which could not be made out, for 
want of sound ideas in the books consulted 
upon the subject. 

When I tirst came to northern Vermont I 
was told that apple-yrowing, aside from 
crab apples, was not to be thoughtof. By 
a little inquiry L learned, however, that in 
the early history of the country large 
orchards were planted out, grew well, and 
were se productive that apples were worth- 
less from their very abundance. These old 
orchards, however, had died out, and every 
attempt to replace them with nursery-grown 
trees proved a complete failure. The old 
orchards were all natural truit, a grafted 
tree being a rare occurrence, and what there 
were of those were top-grafved in the limbs. 
My first impulse was to go back to the first 
principles, as it were, and begin as the pio- 
oneers had begun, from the seed. I did not 
believe very much in the current opinion 
that the changes were brought about by the 
clearing up of the country, had rendered 
apple growing impossible. But I thought | 
would be thorough about it, and believing 
it to be desirable to avoid even so much in- 
jury to young trees as comes from trans- 
planting. I planted my apple seed in hills 
25 or 30 feet apart, designing to select the 
thriftiest seedling in each hill, and remove 
the others. My attention was to let this one 
tree grow until large enough, and then top- 
graft it inthe branches. Bur, alas! only 
one siugle tree of the hundred and fifty 
hills planted survived the first three winters. 
With that *‘one scattering tree” I followed 
out my original plan, and it is now a large, 
thrifty and productive apple tree, as perf -ct 
as [ expected the whole to be when | be- 
gan. ‘This discouraging experience set me 
to thinking more deeply. [tis not in my 
nature to give up beat, but I saw plainly 
that if [| would win [ must begin my ad- 
vance on some other line. Where was wy 
mistake? 

I thought it out in this way: Thisisa 
hard climate. Only the very hardiest kinds 
of apple, as hardy as the Siberian crab, can 
be expected to survive our severest winters 
Evidently my seediings were not hardy 
enough—except one of them. Then the on- 
ly way open before me was to give up trying 
to grow my orchard from seeds planted ou 
the spot were it was to grow ever after- 
wards. [ must give up my “original im- 
provement” on the method of the pioneers, 
and keep my seedlings in the nursery until 
our forty-degrees-below-zero winters had 
sifted them, leaving only those that, cut in- 
to, would show a wood that looked white, 
‘like a white oak,” as Dr. True says. And 
I must plant a large number; as, judging by 
my past experience, hardly one in a hun- 
dred of m. seedings could be expected to 
endure the test. 

‘This looked a little discouraging to a man 
nearly forty year, old. Like **he who plants 
pears,” according to the old adage, he must 
*-plant for his heirs’ on this system. Nine 
years inthe nursery before setting in the 
orchard, two years to establish them before 
grafting, and eight or ten years more before 
muuch fruit could be excepted, was a far out- 
look to a man past middle age. Still l went 
at it with what courage | might, at the same 
time making purchases of budded or graft- 
ed nursery trees of the hardiest kinds I 
could hear of. These purchases were made 
spring after spring, while the seedlings of 
my prospective orchard on the “pioneer 
system” were growing. At first the results 
of the trials with nursery trees were lament- 
able, fully contirming the opinions of my 
neighbors, that nothing could be done with 
such trees. But here and there among 
them a tree or two did survive and grow. 
Che Williams’ Favorite failed, but the St. 
Lawrence gréw; the Yellow Bellflower 
gave up the ghost, but the Red Astrachan 
lost a few limbs and then seemed to recov- 
er. The Moses Wood succumbed, but the 
Talman Sweet stood it tolerably. The Red 
Canada proved a sickly thing, but the West- 
tield-Seek-no-Further was better. Still these 
sorts that did not die had not the bright 
green bark of the crab apples, and where a 
limb was removed in pruning, the trickling 
sap smoutched the trunk down to the 
greund. ‘Two sorts only, among my earlier 
settings, grew all right and looked all right. 
These were the Duchess of Oldenburgh and 
the Tetofsky. Seeing that it was going 
te be a long and costly experiment to solve 
the problem before me, I began to graft 
some of my seedlings inthe crown of the 
root or a littleabove. I also budded some, 
using in both cases, scions or buds from 
those purchased trees that seemed the hard- 
iest. { also inquired of the farmers, in my 
travels over the hills, for any chance seed- 
lings that had sprung up, proved hardy. 
and bore tolerably good fruit. Of these lL 
took scions or buds. 

It was soon revealed to me that there was 
a wonderful hardiness in most of the Rus- 
sian apples. This fact was a little clouded 
by tinding that one of them, the Red Astra- 
chan was somewhat tender in very severe 
localities. But Tetofsky and Duchess of 
Oldenburg are real ‘‘iron-clads” and great 
bearers of large, handsome fruit of good 
quality, that seils well in any market. 

Some eight years ago the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington imported many 
new varieties from Russia. Some twenty 
kinds of these [ have tested, and find all 
perfectly hardy, but all, so far, like Duchess 
and Tetofsky prove to be summer and fall 
fruit. For winter apples I have been com- 
pelled to depend upon native seedlings, and 
two or three have proved not only hardy, 
but productive and good, so that I can rec- 
ommend them to the orchardists of the cold- 
er parts ef your State, where Baldwins, 
Greenings and Russets fail. These are 
named the Magog Red Streak and Scott's 
Winter. They both keep well, the Scott 
about as long as the Roxbury Russet. 

My article is getting too long, but I will 
take a little more space, (with your permis- 
sion) to say that my experience with crown- 
grafied trees, or whole roots is such that | 
am obliged to believe them as good as 
trees top-grafted upon the plan of Dr. True. 
This is evidently not the experience of most 
fr uit-growers, yet I think the failure of most 
nursery trees are “root grafted” may be 
satisfactorilly explained on groynds other 
than such as would condemn trees worked 
as | work them—on the crown of large, 
from the seeds 


years old, that will give me several hundred 
bushels of apples the present season. Al- 
most every tree is perfectly healthy and 
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cessors, plainly recorded, the young or-| 


| 





black heart to begin, in the stock, from the 
point of union. 
blow out in high winds where they make a 
large growth the first season. 
all, my preference strongly inclines towards 
crown-grafting, as Ido it, over either top- 
grafting or buddiog. 


Gratts also are liable to 


Take all in 


Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins, M. D. 
———~_~ 
For the Maine Farmer. 


How to Raise that Extra Acre of Corn 
ore Wheat. 





As it takes everybody to know every- 
thing | thought | weuld advance a few 
ideas on making and saving fertilizers for 
our farms; and what [| am now going to 
write is from experience. 

Farming on most of the farms in Maine is 
unprofitable without mauure, but with it, it 
may be made very profitable. We will 
take it for granted then, that dressing is the 
key note to successful farming. Now how 
Shall we wake any more dressing than 
what our cattle will make? [ will tell you 
how I make it. I have a barn cellar in 
which I have two wells dug under each 
end of the stable, four feet deep and six 
feet wide covered over without stoning. 
Where these shoal wells are it is lower than 
any place in the cellar or barnyard; conse- 
quently every rain we have the water finds 
its way into these wells carrying with it the 
liquid dressing from the barnyard and hog- 
yard and privy. In these wells I have a 
small chain pump that pumps half a barrel 
a minute, costing only three dollars each. 
I haul muck and dirt into the bara cellar 
and every leisure time we haye I pump this 
liquid on to the muck and it is so thick 
sometimes it almost ropes. The result is, 
this muck without anything with it gives 
my best corn and beans. 

If a farmer has no barn cellar he has a 
sag in the barnyard, if not he can soon 
makeone. There let him dig a reservoir and 
begin his compost heap with the dirt he 
throws out of it. And if he cannot alford a 
pump it will pay him to bale it out. If he 
cannot get muck get dirt or sods beside the 
road3, or any substance that will absorb the 
liquid. These pumps are very cheap and 
simple in construction so much so that most 
any boy can make one after seeing it. 
Some will say they have no timeto haul 
muck. I say to such to take time just as 
youdo to work out your highway tax. 
You had better neglect semething else, say 
let that old field go one year longer, or 
knock around the rocks on a certain piece 
of land that you would like to baul off, one 
year longer. 

I claim that any man who keeps a few 
head of cattle and sheep and a hog, can 
with a little labor this fall make dressing 
suflicient for an acre of good corn or wheat 
provided he will prepare a place to hold the 
liquids from his yards and manure heaps. 
It is better to let your compost heap re- 
main till spring as you then will have any 
amount of liquid to apply to vour heap. 
You can make your heap as broad as yon 
please as you can make board spouts to 
conduct the liquid aN over it. 

You will tind your horse heap will con- 
tain hogsheads of this liquid and it keeps it 
from drying or burning up. You want 
your pumps high enough with a staging 
around it to stand on and pump into a bar- 
rel or hogshead on your cart for you wili 
tiud in the months of April and May, you 
can haul on to your dry mowing fields al- 
most continually the very quintesence of a 
fertilizer; and in being a liquid it finds is 
way at once to the roots of plants as the 
solid dressing has to be saturated and 
leached with rain. A man might as well try 
to whistle successfully without an under lip as 
to undertake to raise an extra acre of corn 
or wheat successfully without some kind of 
fertilizers—I mean on old run out fields. 
One of my neighbors, Mr. James Spencer, 
a very successful farmer, has for a number 
of years past been getting dressing in every 
conceivable way so much so that! have 
heard the remark made many times that 
Spencer had ‘‘manure on the brain.” His 
crops show the benefit of such a disease if 
it may be called a disease, and I think it is 
contageous as | have caught it and instead 
of trying tocure itI want it to increase. 
Besides, I see the symptoms fast growing 
on other farmers. 

What induced me to write the above was 
I have just come in from a pumping opera- 
tion, and the affluvia that arose would con- 
vince any one that anything must grow 
that came in contact with it. Now, Mr. 
Editor, you can publish the whole or a part 
of this or not any, and I will take no of- 
fence. I leave itto your good judgment, 
feeling very sorry that [ am not capable of 
writing more and better for the good old 
MAINE FARMER. Crops ofall kinds look 
splendidly in this vicinity, especially corn 
and wheat. I suid nearly four bushels of 
seed corn of the Chase variety, and itis all 
looking tinely—some fields are from seven 
to eight feet high at this time. 

Princeton, Aug. 12. OSCAR PIKE. 
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Some facts About a Friend. 





Doubtless not a few, when in turning 
over the soil they have uncovered dozens ot 
earth worms (angle worms.) have wondered 
how they procure their food and whether 
they are desirable tenants of the soil. The 
results of some researches conducted by 
Prof. Hensen seem to demonstrate that this 
little animal is a friend to the agriculturist, 
onecontinually at work for him. Perhaps a 
review of those results may not be unin- 
teresting to the readers of the farmers. 

It is well known thatin wet weather the 
worms come in tbe night to the surface of 
the ground, and with one end remaining in 
the mouth of their hole, reach around 
together and draw back with them what 
fragments of vegetable material they chance 
to find. If it be a leaf dried itis rolled to- 
gether and drawn in, but in no ease is this 
materia} drawn in but a short distance. 
Only when these vegetable fragments be- 
come moist and softened does the worm 
use them for food, and then one can plainly 
see when the leaves &c., are gnawed. The 
meal continues but one day. 

Hensen learned some facts in regard to 
the construction ofthe passages which the 
worm digs. On account of the loose 
character of soil containing much humus 
he was not able to learn much about their 
method of building there, but in sandy soils 
the tube extends downward three or four 
feet, sometimes six feet, and then is con- 
tinued for some distance horizontally, but 
often ending suddenly without any change 
of direction. The worm is generally found 
at the end of the tube. Along the sides of 
the passages were found smalldark lumps of 
the worms excreation, which make the soil 
fertile. Ifa worm digs a fresh hole ina 
dish of sand, these nodules will be tound 
after one day. Old passages are commonly 
filled with this black earth produced by 
worms. A microscopic examination of this 
earth shows it to be similar to leaf mold 
used for filling plant pots—nearly all of 
the vegetable fabric destroyed. A chemi- 
cal examination also demonstrates the simi- 
larity of this worth to fruitful humus soils. 
These two facts leave no chance for doubt as 
to its good effects in the soil. 

Hensen made some observations as to 
whether these tubes aid the extensions of 
the roots of growing plants. He found 
roots growing from near the middle of these 

to the end, sending out fine oval 
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Experiments were made to determine the 
amount of work done by these blind sub- 
soilers. A dish one foot and a halfin di- 
ameter was filled to the depth of one and a 
half feet with sand, the sand covered with a 
layer of leaves, and two worms placed in it. 
They went to work quickly, and in six 
weeks leaves were found drawn into the 
sand to the depth of three inches, and the 
sand was completely covered one third of 
an inch deep with humus. In the sand 
were found numerous passages, some new, 
some with the sides covered with this hu- 
mus, and others completely filled with the 
same. This certainly was a clear demon- 
, of what these little animals can 
o 


It became interesting to know how many 
worms are employed in this work in an 
acre ofland. The experimenter determined 
the number for a certain area of garden 
soil, and found that in ene acre of such soil, 
there would be fifty-five thousand worms, 
weighing three hundred and _ thirty-six 
pounds. Of course these figures would not 
hold for the ordinary soil of our fields, but 
yet they show what an army of workers are 
present there. The earth worm has been 
accused of gnawiog the roots of plants. In 
no case has this been prooved, and they 
have never been found to contain any fresh 
vegetable fragments, when in plant pots 
they may do harm by a mechanical disturb- 
ance of the reots. 

The conclusion of Hensen are summed up 
as follows: “Itis plain that these worms 
can produce no new materials for manure, 
but they increase the value of that which is 
present in various ways. lst. They insure 
a uniform distribution of the natural ferti- 
lizers of the fields, while they draw in and 
tix leaves and eover fragments blown off by 
the wind. 2d. They hasten the decompo- 
sition of this material. 34. They distrib- 
ute it in the different layers of the soil. 4th. 
They open the sub-soil to the plant roots 
ith. They make this sub-soil fertile. It 
certainly makes a difference for the garden- 
ers whether he does or does not have an 
animal weight of three hundred and thirty- 
six pounds helping him in his work, and 
that too in a way he can hardly imitate.” 

New Gloucester. W.H Jorpvan, B.S. 

ee 
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Remedy for Diseased Pigs. 


Four years ago [ had some lame pigs and 
they were so decidedly as Mr. ‘I’. L. Allen 
describes his, I will give him my remedy 
and its effect. There were four of them 
from three to four months old, fat and 
thrifty, weighing (good judges said) not 
less than one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. I was flattering myself upon the 
prospect of having some splendid hogs to 
kill the next year. But when I looked into 
their nest-and saw three of them dragging 
themselves upon their hind parts and the 
other one just able to tettle out to the 
trough, my thermometer went down quite a 
number of degrees in a few minutes. 
However, deciding not to give up beat with- 
out an effort | went to studying hogology, 
and came to the conclusion that these pigs 
were made up of too much fat for their 
hone and muscle. Their feed had been 
skim milk and wheat midlings with a little 
shorts or bran. I now left out the midlings 
and put them on toa halt allowance of milk 
and shorts, putting into each feed one 
teaspoonful of fine bone meal and the same 
amount of sulphur. They were all taken 
lame about the same time, and in one week 
after making the change in their feed, they 
were on their feet again and were very soon 
strong and rema‘ned so until [ killed them 
at fourteen months old when they weighed 
tive hundred pounds apiece. I think farm- 
era Ougat to feed bone meal to all young 
growing animals. JOTHAM WESTON. 

Skowhegan. 

a 
for the Maine Farmer. 


Agricultural Intelligence. 


Teo the Patrons of Maine. 

Patrons who propose to avail themselves 
of the offer of the State Agricultural Socie- 
ty as announced thruugh the FARMER of 
last week, are requested to apply fur tent 
grounds atonce wo A. L. Dennison, Port- 
land. The graugers will be there. 

D. H. Tune. 


From AroostoOk Coanty. 

Crops are looking tinely in this section, 
except where the rust has taken them. The 
rust has done considerable damage in places 
tosome kinds of potatoes, especially the 
“Early Rose.”’ The potato bugs have come 
but have not done any damage as yet, and | 
think the climate of Arovstook does not 
agree with them, and with a little attention 
now, we shall never have any trouble with 
them, Harry. 

Monticello, August 21. 














The Ploughs of the World. 


The Exhibition of Ploughs at the Paris 
Exposition. 

It may betruly said of this Exhibition 
that it contains ploughs of all nations and 
allages. From the simple bent stick used 
4,000 years ago in Egypt, and still in vogue 
in some of the islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and shown in the exhibit of the 
Dutch Colonies, to the steam-plough buiit 
by John Fowler & Co., of Leeds, England, 
and displayed in the English Agricultural 
Annex, all kinds are represented. There 
are fuur American exhibitors: Deere, of 
Moline, Lil.; Gale, of Albion, Mich. ; Speer, 
of Pittsburg, Penn.; Farquhar, of York, 
Penn. Our exhibit is smali in area and the 
implements are few in number, but they are 
ot good finish, quality and constraction. 
The exhibition furnishes an excellent op- 
portunity to trace the progress by which 
man has arrived at the present perfection in 
ploughs. I say perfection, for there seems 
nothing left to be desired ia this hind of ag- 
ricultural implements. 

The colonies of Holland have here the 
finest collection of agricultural implements 
of an uncivilized race, or rather region, 
which it bas ever been my good fortune to 
see. The Dutch seem to have managed 
their colonies better than any other ple 
under the sun, and Wallace declares Java to 
be the best cultivated island in the world, 
Eogland excepted. Rice mainly occupies 
the farmer’s care, for the pepper vine and 
sugar cane as well as some others of the 
island products do not call for plough and 
harrow as does this plant. Its grain ferms 
the principal food for the people, and two 
or three crops are raised per annum off the 
same ground. The implements and tools 
are of a rude description, almost entirely of 
wood, and the ploughs are adapted for a 
single ox in some cases andin other in- 
stances for two. In the former case the ox 
walks in atriangular frame, of which the 
base forms the yoke, a crotch of wood rest- 
ing under the animal's nec«, while the apex 
of the triangle is joined to the standard of 
the plough. The plough for two oxen con- 
sists of three pieces, the firstis hewed out 
into the semblance of a mould-board and 
share, the second is the beam, joined to the 
former and reaching forward to the yoke, 
while the third is a single handle whieh is 
grasped in one hand of the ploughman. 

The mural paintings of Egypt, the ceram 
ic ware of Etruria, the coins and moru- 
ments of Greece and Rome and many other 
remains of antiquity clearly depict exactly 
the same implements that are this day used 
in Malaisia, and indicate also they were like- 
wise of wood, metal being then an expensive 
commodity. The Malay barrow is like a 
large rake, of which the handle forms a 
beam and foes tothe yoke. A couple of 
stakes rising from the bar into which the 
teeth are driven furnish handles for the 
ploughman. The natives use carts and sleds 
made without metal, but only use bovines 
for draft. With these tools immense crops of 
rice are rice are raisej, and although large 
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or six pieces of wood in them Instead of 
three. The standard and handle are both 
stepped into the sole-piece. At the forward 
end of the latter a block is shaped to turn 
the soil to the right, and this sometimes has 
a plate of iron for the mould-board and a 
pointed one for ashare. The iron in the 
plough weighs possibly seven or eight 
pounds. The beam is framed to the stand- 
ard and handle and its forward end almost 
touches the ground where the single-tree is 
pinned. The axle is a crotch of wood, 
which forms a collar, and this is attached to 
the single-tree by rope traces. 

The ploughs shown by Spain are very 
heavy and large. They are crude forms of 
ood pg which may be seen along the 
road from Paris to Havre, once common in 
England, used also in provincial America, 
and yet in use in Lower Canada. 

heavy wooden beam projects upward at an 
angle of 45 degrees, and rests in a crotch in 
the axle of a two-wheeled carriage, to the 
pole of which two or three oxen are at- 
tached. A draft chain connects the oxen of 
the truck to the plough near the standard of 
the latter. A strong aud heavy wooden bar 
forms the forward extension of the beam, 
which suggests that probably three yokes of 
oxen are probably used with the implement. 
The handle is a single bar, projecting at an 
angle of 45 degrees to the rear, and has 
ahole cut through it like that of a hand- 
saw. 

Italy sends a number of ploughs which 
show the adaptation of the modern mould- 
board to the ancient stock. The length of 
one of them is 16 feet, the single handle is 8 
feet to the rear. Another, from Cremona, 
of equal length, has two handles, and the 
forward end of the beam rests ona yoke, 
above a two-wheeled carriage, which has a 
guage of 4 feet, and is quite strong enough 
to bear a load a ton in weight. The length 
from the point of the share to the rear end 
of the mould-board is 6 feet, It seems to 
be able to turn a 24-inch furrow. Several 
more modern forms are shown, with cast- 
iron mould-boards and shares, but I feel 
sure there is need for our implements In 
Italy. 

Denmark has a number of ploughs, of 
iron, and following a general way the Eng- 
lish models, with long handles, long mould- 
boards, short beams, with coulters, but 
without wheels. The varieties are double 
and single, and with skeleton mould-boards. 
Some of the devices are very logenious and 
all of them use draft-rods or draft-chains. 
Sweden and Norway have iron ploughs 
with single mould-boards, and with double 
moulds for ridging. The latter are doubt- 
less used for potatoes. 

The French ploughs at the Exposition 
are ina very long wooden building slong 
the Qual D’Orsay. The ploughs, it may 
fairly be said, are of all sizes except steam 
ploughs, ot almost all the shapes and for a 
great variety of purposes, of extremely va- 
rying qualities, and from antique to modern 
designs. They are classitied into the simple 
araires, which answers to the wheelless 
plough or swing plough of the English, the 
short medium andthe long mould-board, 
the single-wheeled and the two unequal 
wheeled ploughs. There are also on exhi- 
bition double mould-board ploughs for 
ridging up land and tending root crops; 
special ploughs of curious construction for 
work in the vineyard; ploughs with small 
shares for turning under stubble or weeds 
in advance of the main share; subsoil 
ploughs of several kinds; and hill-side 
ploughs of three varieties, the most re- 
markable of which is the “Brabant” plough 
which has two complete mould-boards and 
coulters, one above and the other below the 
beam, and either brought into action by the 
turning of the beam on its horizontal axsis 
and locking it in position. The last named 
ploughs are made by one manufacturer in 
ten sizes, varying from 165 to 770 pounds in 
weight, and are evidently a favorite imple- 
ment in France, from tbe great number and 
good quality of the exhibite, and the fact 
that they are manufactured in so many dif- 
ferent parts of the country. There are also 
trenching ploughs for shaliow ditches, or 
for cleaning out furrews ia wet solla; pota- 
to digging ploughs, gang-ploughs, and 
ploughs convertible into single or double 
mouid-boards ploughs or into three-tine 
coltivators. So much for the kinds, 

Nearly all the French ploughs have 
wheels, the .wo-wheeled predominating. 
The ploughs for vineyards have none usual- 
ly, but have a narrow mould-board and an 
outside scraper following in the rear of the 
main share to ievel the earth and return to 
the plant what soil was thrown out by the 
action of the one in advance. Almost all 
the French ploughs have dravght-chains or 
dravght-rods, and do not pull by the clevis 
on the end of the beam. I observed no 
rolling coulter in the French exbibit, nor 
any wheel behind the mould-board to travel 
on the bottom of the furrow and relieve the 
friction of the sole. This feature, though 
not common with us, is not unknown, aod 
is still more common in England. French 
ploughs turn the furrow to the right. 

Tue gang ploughs on one frame have fre- 
quently three wheels—-one in advance to 
wauge the depth, and two in the rear to ear- 
ry the plough. Another form of gang is 
that in which two distinct ploughs, with one 
handle each, are attached by the fore end of 
the beam to a two-wheeled carriage as an 
‘avant train,” to which the team is hitched. 
The ‘avant train” is used either with two or 
three horses strung outin line—tandem— 
which is the only mode I observed in Nor- 
mandy—though that is not conclusive—or 
hitched in pairs. So far does this mode of 
making ploughs prevail in France that they 
are cited in catalogues as ‘*the old model,” 
or as ‘having the usual tore carriage.” The 
ploughs of this class are very heavy and 
clumsy. 

The English ploughs seem to be as well 
made, in pointof workmanship, «8 wood 
and metal will allow. They are prineipal- 
ly of iron, the handsomest specimens among 
them having no wood excepting the grasp 
on the ends of the handles. The best ma- 
kers, judging by the implements shown 
here, are Howard, Hornsby and Ransome. 
They all turn the furrow tothe right; 95 
per cent of them have wheels at the fore 
end of the beam, to gauge depth. One 
plough had a wheel behind the mould- 
board. In one only was a rolling coulter, 
and that was. marked Anglo-Awerican. 
So little are swing ploughs recommended 
by the makers, that only saw two in the 
exhibit, and one was marked ‘‘American.” 
The gang ploughs are numerous, and have 
two or three shears, with imvariably three 
wheels, two to carry the plough and one to 
gauge depth of the furrow. The plough 
which is adjustable, te turna furrow both 
waye, is shown in two forms in the English 
exhibit, in two in the French, and in one 
(Speer, Pittsburg) in the American. The 
English exhibit also includes potato _—— 
—skeleton, mould-board and ridging 
ploughs. 

The American exhibit includes also sulky 
and gang ploughs from Deere, of Moline, 
ill. The same firm has sod ploughs with 
rolling coulter, and stubble ploughs with- 
out, seventeen in number, and of excellent 
workmanship and finish. The simgle sulky 
plow is in all the sheen of nickle-plating, a 
style of finish which caused a r to 
remark in my presence, **Is it possible that 
American farmers use such tools?” 
of Pittsburg, has three ploughs—one 
frame smal plous®., one potato plough, and 
one witha 8 ways and 
pivoted beam, so that it can be made a right 
or left-hand turning a. 

Farquhar, of York, Penn., has several 
ploughs of the usual American type. 
of Albion, Mich., has two ploughs, 


mode 
of the handles is changed, and they are 


- 


nearly horizontal, and are bolted on top of 
the beam. “ his adapted to the, 
use of a jolnter or advance share, 
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